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Down Wild Goose Canyon. 

"Say, BOYS I" 

"Yes, Teddy, what is it now ?'* we said impatiently. 

"It's all-fired hot here." 

"Is that all, you old fraud I Tell us something we 
don't know.'* 

The time was Saturday; the occasion a school picnic. 
Teddy, Clem, and I, classmates and great cronies, had 
slipped away from the main crowd, and were lying upon 
the river-bank, talking and dreaming. 

A grand old place was that lonely canyon, down be- 
tween those rugged hillsides — a nook apart, where one 
might forget the world and be alone with Nature. 

"One would hardly think/' said Clem musingly, "that 
this gorge is the work of perhaps more than a century of 



erosion." 



"It's wonderful; isn't it?" said I. 
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2 DOWN Wild goose canton 

"What do you mean ?" queried Teddy. Physical ge- 
ography wasn't his strong point. 

"Why, that it was made by streams flowing down from 
the Sierra Nevadas, cutting away the earth gradually," ex- 
plained Clem. 

Teddy looked incredulous but said nothing, and for a 
moment there was silence, broken only by the low mur- 
mur of the river. 

Across the ravine the half-hidden sun sent down a 
straggling beam that tipped the foliage with a brighter 
green and set a myriad of silvery ripples a-dancing. 

A squirrel ran out on an overhanging branch and sat 
there, eying us, moving his head about in a queer, jerky 
fashion. Teddy hurled a stone and away went Master 
Squirrel in lon^, swinging leaps from tree to tree, and in a 
twinkling was beyond pursuit. 

"Straight shot, my boy," commented Clem, laughing. 
"But say, fellows, what did we come here for?" 

"Hanged if I know," said Teddy. 

"That gets me," I added. "You started it yourself, 
Clem. What's the scheme ?" 

"Did I ? I'd forgotten. You haven't any fish-hooks 
about you, have you?" 

"No, and don't want any," I said shortly. "We 
wouldn't get a bite in a coon's age." 

"Let's go swimming, then." 
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"Too cold/' 

"We might make a raft/* suggested Teddy. 

"Good for 3'ou, Teddy !" cried Clem. "You've got an 
idea for once in your life. Come on, boys." 

"Where's the stuff?" I interposed. 

"There," said Clem, indicating by a nod some pine 
logs lying near. 

"But — " I began. 

"No buts about it ! They're just the thing I Here, 
you chaps squeeze them together some way or other while 
I look around for a board or two;" and off rushed Clem 
as though a life were at stake. 

We were not slow to act and for some minutes were 
too busy to talk. What with rolling the heavy logs from 
their sandy bed, and what with rummaging a deserted 
mining claim near by for wire and nails, we occupied con- 
siderable time. When Clem returned, bringing the 
boards, the work was well under way, yet the day was old 
before our task was completed. 

"Finis!" yelled Clem, dealing the last nail a blow 
that caused the stone with which he was hammering to 
break in twain. "And now away to the briny deep I" 

"Ye — es, about as deep as Hangtown creek," drawled 
Teddy. 

"Shut up, you heathen ! Can't you appreciate a poet- 
ical sentiment?" and Clem, with boyish JipconsisteQcy, 
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drifted into an old nonsense song, performing an im- 
promptu dance by way of accompaniment: 

"Vs gwine to cross de ribber on de gospel raft, 

Like Noab in de good old ark. 
Keep your candles all a-burnin', keep 'em 
burnin' all de time 

Lest you lose yourself and stumble in de dark." 

Teddy and I caught up the chorus and were singing 
away lustily when Teddy's changing voice gave a most dis- 
tressful squeak and a shout of laughter ended the trio. 

"Better try that on the stage, Teddy," chuckled Clem. 
"You'd make your fortune." 

"Patti would be nowhere," said I. "But, hello here ! 
what's become of the rest of our crowd ? It strikes me 
things are getting pretty quiet." 

Clem jerked out his watch. "Je — eru — salem, fel- 
lows! it's nearly half-past six! And we were to start for 
town at five." 

"And it will be dark in half an hour," I said cheer-: 
fully. 

"Meet me by the moonlight alone," quoted Teddy, 
striking an attitude. 

"Is there a moon this week?" I asked. 

And now that the thought was suggested, we knew 
that there wasn't — on our side of the world, at any rate. 
And meanwhile the crimson west was slowly merging into 
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the blue and sombre shades were creeping down the 
canyon. 

"Well," said Clem resignedly, "we're here, so it's no 
use to whine. Anyway, this isn't such a bad place to get 
out of after dark if a fellow keeps his wits about him." 

"That's so," said I. "Besides, the Chili Bar road is 
only a mile away. Are you in for a sail first?" 

"Of course. Think I've been laboring all the after- 
noon just for the love of the thing? Lend a hand, boys. 
Let's give her a trial." 

It was no easy task to launch our unwieldy craft, but 
by dint of hard pushing and pulliog we soon had it afloat. 

"Jump on!" cried Clem, suiting the action to the 
word. Teddy and I having followed, he thrust the end of 
a long pole against the bank, and with a shout of "all 
aboard I" we glided into the stream. 

Clem sat in front, wielding the pole, which served 
both as a paddle and a rudder, and Teddy and I were be- 
hind, busily doing nothing, when a sudden splash of water 
brought us to our feet, dripping. At the instant the 
raft was driven onward like the wind. 

"No use," said Clem. "There's nothing to do but to 
stand still and let her slide." 

We most assuredly couldn't sit down, at all events; 
for the boards were soaked, and every passing wave left 
its quota of spray. 
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It is no easy matter to stand erect on a tossing, rock- 
ing mass, plunging along with lightning rapidity. 

The American river is ordinarily a shallow, placid 
stream; but now, swollen by April rains, it was an angry, 
seething torrent, murky with the debris of its many hills. 

And on and on, swifter and swifter, went the raft, 
creaking, turning, dashing; now skimming lightly as a 
feather over the wave, then striking against some hidden 
rock with a violence which threatened speedy annihilation; 
while on either side the various objects seemed to be inter- 
mingling in a dark, chaotic mass, like an immense wall 
shutting off our only means of safety. 

''Catch me in another scrape of this kind," I groaned 
as an abrupt pitch nearly sent me headlong. 

"We're not out of this one — yet," remarked Clem 
significantly. 

"Is there any danger?" shivered Teddy. 

"Looks that way, doesn't it?" was the answer, boy- 
like; and then a solemn hush fell upon us. 

Black grew the clinging shadows, drawing nearer and 
nearer; and the stars above, peeping out one by one, served 
but to intensify the gloom. 

Afar in the distance a lone coyote was making the 
night discordant, when suddenly there droned, almost in 
our faces, the dismal "tu-woo! tu-wool" of the croaking 
owl. 
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Not a pleasant sound at any time, but now it moaned 
through the air in a manner ahnost unearthly. 

Shuddering, we huddled together, seeking comfort 
from our mutual misery. Standing thus, every nerve a- 
quiver, we were conscious of a marked increase in speed. 

Faster and wilder became the pace until our brains 
whirled and we clung to one another for support. Then 
the crisis came. 

How it was we never knew. Some unseen force met 
us with a shock that tore the raft bodily asunder and 
hurled us, half-benumbed, into the driving flood. One 
piercing cry of terror rang out and all was still again. 

Not long, however. Though the suddenness of it all 
caused stupefaction, the instinct of self-preservation soon 
asserted itself and we splashed about energetically in 
quest of the floating wreckage. Descrying the drifting 
logs, we made for them-— Teddy in the middle, he being 
unable to swim — and in a trice were clinging like bar- 
nacles to the slippery trunks. 

For a while no one spoke, but we simply held on and 
drifted. Be-awakened to our danger by the penetrating 
chill of the icy water, we threw off our lethargy and strug- 
gled toward the shore. 

Useless. We could as well have breasted the rapids 
of Niagara. Again and again we made the attempt, only 
to be swept back by that rushing tide. 
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<<We can't do it, fellows/' said Clem at last, sadly; and 
hope waxed dim. 

It was only a question of minutes, or an hour or two 
at the most. Cold and exposure would sap our strength, 
and then — I 

A wail of despair broke from Teddy: 

"O boys, let's do something! I can't drown!" 

Poor lad ! it was hard to think of death. 

No one answered, but I heard Clem give a low, chok- 
ing sob, and a big lump gathered in my own throat. 

Death ! How little that word had meant to us here- 
tofore ! But now I Desperation nerved me to one final 
effort and one last appeal: 

"O boys, don't let's give up this way!" 

"We won't if we can help ourselves, old fellow," Clem 
answered brokenly. "But what can we do? Just hear 
Teddy!" 

The poor boy was fairly delirious with fright and was 
moaning and shouting by turns. 

But his terror proved to be our salvation; for in turn- 
ing to comfort him our own danger was momentarily for- 
gotten. The plight of our weaker companion gave us new 
strength. 

And a moment later Clem, who had drifted ahead, 
gave a ringing shout, a shout so full of ecstatic joy that it 
was almost a shriek: 
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"Hurrah 1 Hurry up, fellows 1 I've struck a bar." 
Then our logs suddenly bumped against something hard 
and came to a standstill. 

In a few minutes we had waded ashore, buried a few 
water-soaked matches in the warm sand until they became 
sufficiently dry to ignite, gathered some pine needles and 
dead brush, and started a roaring fire. Next we stripped, 
literally, and hanging our clothes on convenient bushes » 
sat down to enjoy the grateful heat. 

How long we sat there talking and laughing, I cannot 
say. All danger past, we were happy, care-free boys 
again. After a while Teddy broke in with a characteristic 
remark: 

"Excuse me, gentlemen; but aren't our duds about 
dry?" 

They were, and quicker than the telling of it we had 
donned them and started down the canyon. It was slow 
and perilous traveling at first, but in perhaps an hour we 
had reached the Chili Bar bridge. Between nine and ten 
o'clock we were at home, receiving the greetings of 
anxious relatives. 

The experiences of that dreadful night proved a most 
salutary lesson. Though we often went to the canyon 
thereafter on various expeditions, we drew the line at 
rafting; for we had found that there is neither wisdom nor 
bravery in mere wanton risk of life. 



An Unpopular Boy. 

Up in Boom No. 10, Springville Academy, Harry 
Winthrop and Seth Gerald, chums and classmates, were 
hard at work on the morrow's lessons. 

Suddenly Gerald lifted his head.] 

"Say, Hal, what were you and Felton rowing about 
this morning?" 

"Wh — at?" Winthrop murmured dreamily from the 
depths of his "Virgil." 

Gerald repeated his inquiry. 

"Oh, he's mad because I reported that hazing busi- 
ness yesterday," said Harry. 

"When they ducked little Ted Smith in the reser- 
voir?" asked Seth. "By thunder! who wouldn't tell on 
the dirty cowards 1 But why didn't you hit him? — 
FeltoPi I mean! Jiminy! before I'd let that kid sass me. 
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I'd " and a swift moyement of Seth'a fist spoke where 

words failed. 

"But I won't fight," said Harry. 

" Why not? You afraid? *' demanded Seth. 

"No, Tm not!" Harry cried, flushing. "I oh 

well I you know I don't believe in this thumping business." 

" Believe the dickens ! " cried Seth, who couldn't ap- 
preciate his chum's ethics. " It isn't a question of belief. 
If a fellow jumps me I pound his head." 

"I don't doubt it," laughed Harry. "But," seri- 
ously, "what good would it do, after all?" 

" A whole lot of good," Seth answered emphatically. 
"All the boys say you're afraid of Pelton," he added 
abruptly. 

"I don't care what they say!" Winthrop cried hotly. 
"I'm everlastingly sick of their confounded meddling! 
They'd better 'tend to their own affairs! " 

Harry well knew that Seth voiced the prevailing sen* 
timent of the school, and he rebelled against the injustice 
of his mates, for it was inexplicable to him. 

And many an older person has vainly tried to inter^ 
pret the average boy's code of morals. 

Seth stared at this unusual outburst. 

" Well, you needn't go off on your ear like that," he 
said apologetically. "I didn't mean to make you mad." 

"It's all right, old boy," Harry said; then, glancing^ 
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at his watch, << Whew I only an hour and three-quarters 
more, and three long lessons to got.'* 

"And the algebra's ^ stunner. The Prof said to take 
three pages;" and Seth, opening his algebra, fell to work 
again. Harry relapsed into his << Virgil" and the room 
grew still. 

The clock in the hall struck once and again. Not a 
sound in Boom No. 10. The half-hour came and through 
the house echoed the dulcet tones of the evening bell. 

<<WhatI half -past nine already?" said Seth with a 
start. 

''I'm not sorry," yawned Harry, closing his book and 
laying it down. 

"Nor I," agreed Seth. "But I wish I had all this 
lesson." 

"Finish it in the morning," said Harry. 

"Won't have time. You don't catch me getting up 
any earlier than I have to." 

"Well, I'm going to bed anyhow," said Harry, begin- 
ning to disrobe. 

"Same here," announced Seth, following suit. 

A few seconds sufficed for undressing. Turning off 
the electric light which illumined the study, they rolled in- 
to bed and drew the covers snugly. 

"A — ahl" murmured Seth in a tone of blissful con- 
tentment; and with that and a few preliminary breaths he 
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passed into slumberland. 

Harry alternately slept and awoke. He had dozed 
away almost to unconsciousness when that peculiar twitch- 
ing of the muscles brought back his senses with a jerk. 

He turned over impatiently. Without, the crickets 
were attune and the frogs were croaking dolefully in the 
marshes. Within, all was silence. 

Through the window he could see the tall silhouettes 
of a row of poplars looming darkly against the sky; be- 
tween them, stars twinkled distantly. 

For some time he looked and listened. Then, gradu- 
ally, both sight and sound faded, and slumber, with fitful 
dreams, succeeded. 

He was awakened suddenly, fearfully, a sound won- 
derfully like a pistol-shot still echoing in his ears. 

The school awoke. All through the house boys called 
to one another with trembling voices; bare feet pattered 
swiftly over the floor; windows were raised and doors 
opened noisily. 

After a momentary tremor, Harry lay quiet, waiting. 
Then someone walked hurriedly down the hall and rapped 
loudly on the door. 

"Who is it? "demanded Harry. 

"It is I, Winthrop," answered the familiar voice of 
Dr. Herndon, the head master. "I should like to see you 
for a moment." 
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"All right, sir." With a bound Harry was on his 
feet, and pausing only to turn on the electric light, he 
rushed to the door. When it was opened he started at 
the Doctor's face, which looked almost ghastly. 

**Tour bicycle is in good order? " queried the Doctor 
abruptly. 

"Yes, sir," answered Harry, wondering inwardly at 
the question. 

"Dress yourself immediately, then. Felton has acci- 
dentally been shot in a scuffle with his room-mate. How 
they smuggled a revolver into the school, I cannot see; 
but it is there, and the boy seems badly injured. The tel- 
ephone is out of order, so I want you to go after Dr. Ellis 
as soon as possible;" and the old gentleman whirled 
about and hurried down the hall. 

"Uh — hul" murmured Harry, "I suppose he's stolen 
a pistol somewhere and has been trying to show off." 
And he was half tempted to disobey the Doctor's com- 
mand and go back to bed. 

But he didn't; and in a few seconds he had dressed, 
wheeled out his bicycle, mounted, and sped away into 
the darkness. 

Delmont, the village, lay ten miles distant, near the 
foot of a steep and dangerous grade. Tet the interven- 
ing road was but ordinarily rough and was compara- 
tively safe. 
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There was no moon, but Harry had lighted his bi- 
cycle lamp, which threw a narrow, wavering strip of light 
ahead, sufficiently revealing the turns and inequalities 
of the highway. 

He had started slowly and with reluctance. Despite 
his many good qualities, after all he was only a boy, and 
it was hard to so far forgive his enemy as to enter with 
zeal into his service even in that hour of danger. 

Then like a flash a picture came to him. In fancy he 
saw the wounded boy, his face white and quivering, await- 
ing in an agony of fear the fate which seemed inevitable. 

And with that all selfish hesitation fled; and Harry 
Winthrop, with muscles tense and every nerve alive and 
active, threw himself heart and soul into that errand of 
mercy. 

Faster and faster his feet rose and dropped with the 
whirling pedals until the speed had become so great that 
he seemed no longer a separate, conscious entity, but in" 
stead a part of the machine itself. 

All the perils of that wild road were forgotten, and 
Harry sped onward through the darkness at a pace that he 
would scarcely have attempted ordinarily even in broad 
daylight The incessant jar from the rebounding of the 
rubber tires caused the lantern's flame to flicker so spas^ 
modically that it cast only faint, occasional rays into the 
gloom. 
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But even amid the dangers Harry felt a certain grim 
enjoyment. There was an exhilaration in his swift and 
silent progress that was indescribable. On and on he 
went, now gliding along smoothly and steadily, and now 
bouncing abruptly from the saddle as the front wheel 
struck some unusually solid obstacle. His garments were 
damp with perspiration and his whole body ached from 
the excessive strain; yet he was but faintly conscious of 
any discomfort Only two ideas were distinct — his goal 
and his errand. With those thoughts uppermost, he 
rushed forward in a spirit of recklessness which at other 
times would have seemed madness. 

The night was almost lifeless. From afar, at inter- 
vals came the lonely hooting of an owl; occasionally, near- 
er at hand, crickets chirped merrily; or a bat, disturbed in 
his aerial wanderings, swept in a long, swinging curve 
over the path of the rider. All things else were silent and 
motionless. 

And still, unfaltering, the sturdy wheelman held to 
his course; at one moment spinning lightly over an open 
highway, and at the next plunging without warning into 
the Stygian darkness of a bordering forest where the 
feeble, wavering rays of the lamp seemed only to deepen 
the shadows. 

Suddenly the sound of clattering hoofs echoed in the 
distance and grew rapidly louder. Then a galloping horse 
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loomed up iu the gloom, shied violently at sight of the 
bicycle, and vanished up the road, his infuriated rider 
shouting back curses at the unoffending Harry. 

The noise died away and a greater stillness fell. The 
frightened steed had passed so quickly that Harry had not 
slackened speed; and indeed, benumbed as was every 
faculty by the unnatural strain of that wild ride, he but 
dimly comprehended the meaning of it all. He was not a 
strong boy. Only his unconquerable will had prevented 
a total collapse. 

But there was a sudden awakening, and every nerve 
appeared to quiver with the sense of an unknown peril. 
The ground seemed to drop away from the wheel, and the 
bicycle shot downward at a terrific pace. In a trice Harry 
realized his position: he was descending the two-mile 
grade above Delmont. The change had been so abrupt 
that his feet had slipped from the pedals, and he was glid- 
ing at a break-neck speed down that awful hill. There 
was but one alternative — to attend to the steering and 
await the outcome. With eyes peering fixedly ahead, and 
hands clasping the bars in a vise-like grip, Harry did his 
best. Down, down he flew, with an ever-increasing 
velocity, until he felt as if he no longer rode, but fairly 
dropped through space. The harsh impact of the upward- 
rushing air made him almost gasp for breath. A dizziness 
was creeping over him, and the surroundings were becom- 
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iug an immense void, filled with blackness. Then the 
lights of the village flashed into view with a swiftness that 
dazzled the fainting boy; his hold on the bars weakened: 
there was a sudden lurch forward, a splitting pain through 
his liead, and life seemed at an end. 

What iromediately followed must ever remain a blank. 
His first sensations were a dull, throbbing headache, a 
numbness in one arm, and a general feeling of weariness. 
Then the unmistakable odor of chemicals assailed his nos» 
trils, and he opened his eyes to find himself in a brightly- 
lighted room, with the village physician working over 
him, and two or three other people standing about, watch- 
ing the proceedings with curious, sympathetic interest. 

"Well, young man,** Dr. Ellis observed brusquely, 
**you*re coming around at last, are you?'* 

And then Harry told the story of his errand. 

"Shot himself, did he?" the physician grumbled. 
"Pity some of these young fools don't blow their heads 
off I But never mind the other fellow now. This broken 
arm of yours must be attended to;*' and while the wound- 
ed limb was being set and bandaged, Harry heard the 
sequel of his wild ride. 

Two out-of-town visitors were walking homeward 
shortly after eleven o'clock when they stumbled over a bi- 
cycle, and a few feet beyond discovered the prostrate body 
of the senseless boy. The wheel was unharmed, but its 
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owner evidently needed prompt attention. The men car- 
ried the boy to the nearest drug store, aroused the chief 
clerk from his slumbers in the rear of the building, and 
then went for Dr. Ellis, who lived a short distance away. 

It was nearly two hours past midnight when Dr. 
Ellis, with Harry beside him, and the bicycle lashed to the 
buggy, drove up the broad carriage-way of the Springville 
Academy grounds. 

Felton's injury proved to be only a flesh wound and 
he soon recovered. But neither he nor any of his matcEi 
again accused Winthrop of cowardice, 



In Darkness. 



Th€ life of the California miner, uneventful as it may 
seem to the outsider, is fraught with danger. Within the 
tunnels and shafts of isolated mines is enacted many a 
tragedy of which the public at large hears nothing. 

Some years ago it devolyed upon me, as one of the 
mountain correspondents of a San Francisco daily, to go 
to a local hotel and interview a certain miner who had re- 
cently met with a most harrowing experience underground. 
Somewhat to my surprise, when I entered the hotel ofSce 
I saw, seated near the large heating-stove in the middle of 
the room, an old man whose scarred face and despondent 
attitude marked him at once as the object of my quest. I 



* I fully realize that this story appears highly sensational and very 
improbable; hence I wish to state that the main events herein described 
actually occurred in the order narrated. 
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immediately stepped over and opened a conversation. 

"Yes, sir," said the old man in reply to my inquiries, 
''I've been spared to tell of an experience that not one 
person in a thousand would have come through alive; and 
God only knows why such a worthless cripple as I should 
have been allow ed to remain in this way, a burden to my- 
self and to everyone else! 

"How did I get hurt? Well, it won't take long to 
tell you. Last May, you see, there wasn't much activity in 
mining circles here in El Dorado county; and as I couldn't 
afford to be idle, I packed my grip and went up into Sier- 
ra county, where I secured a good place in the Mammoth 
mine, about ten miles northeast of Sierra City. Every- 
thing went smoothly until November when, all of a sud- 
den, the mine shut down and I was minus a job. As there 
wasn't any chance of getting another position in that 
neighborhood — the mines were all going under — two oth- 
er men and I concluded to try our luck at prospecting. 
There was an old, abandoned gravel tunnel a few miles 
north that was said to contain some pretty good 'pay 
streaks'. So we bought from the company at the Mam- 
moth what tools we needed, some fuse, giant powder and 
caps, and grub enough for six months, hired some don- 
keys, packed on our 'stuff', and started out. 

"When we arrived there we saw a pretty desolate- 
looking camp, I tell you. Everything was gone to ruin. 
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There wasn't even a shed fit to bunk in. But one of us 
followed an old trail that led up a ravine near by and about 
a mile away found a mossy, but sound little cabin, with a 
good stone fireplace inside. We moved all our bedding 
and provisions up there, and then went to work to build a 
log wood-shed and to get in our winter's wood. There 
was plenty of dead brush and timber roundabout, so we 
soon had an ample supply of fuel. It was now well along 
in December. But we were ready for winter and could 
henceforth turn our undivided attention to the new claim. 

"We soon learned that we had 'struck a bonanza'. 
The 'dirt' paid far beyond our expectations. In a few 
weeks we had a good-sized 'pile ' of coarse gold. 

"About the first of February there came a heavy snow- 
fall; and Drake and Alton, my partners, insisted that they 
were going to supply the camp with venison. Of course it 
wasn't the season for such sport, according to the State 
law;but as you know, California mountaineers shoot deer 
in season and out of season, and our officials connive at 
the whole proceeding. 

"Well, the next morning my partners shouldered 
their rifles and 'struck off' through the woods. I staid in 
camp. I wasn't much of a sportsman; and besides, there 
were several boulders in the tunnel that I wanted to get 
out of the way, so I didn't intend to lose any time. 

"I went to work and put in a good-sized blast which 
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loosened a large piece of rock and considerable gravel; but 
I saw that still another charge of powder was necessary to 
finish the job. So I drilled a hole, loaded it, lighted the 
fuse, and hurried out to the mouth of the tunnel. 

"One, two, three minutes passed, but not a sound 
came from within. Evidently something was wrong. The 
fuse was short enough to have burned down to the cap in- 
side of thirty seconds. 

"I rushed back into the tunnel. The fuse above the 
hole was gone and I could see nothing to indicate that it 
was still burning inside. Feeling perfectly secure, I bent 
forward to make a closer examination when, with appalling 
suddenness and with a terrific report, something burst 
into my very face, hurling me backward, choked and 
deafened. Lights danced, then everything grew black 
before me. 

"I do not know how long this condition lasted. The 
first sensations I recall are sharp, stinging pains in my 
face, chest, and arms, and a dull, throbbing ache across my 
forehead. I have no recollection of any connected impres- 
sions during those earlier moments. Visions flashed and 
intermingled chaotically. Gradually the images became 
clearer, but still I was conscious only of the dumb, inex- 
plicable agony of my present existence. I had no past; 
time, place, and identity were alike a blank to me. I tried 
to remember, but every attempt to reason was added tor- 
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ture. But when the suffering, mental and physical, grew 
unendurable, with a mighty effort I drew myself upward; 
and as I breathed the stifling vapor from the shattered 
dynamite, in a trice it all came back to me. 

<'I put a hand up to my face, and my fingers touched 
something warm and moist — blood, doubtless, dripping 
from perhaps a score of cuts. My hands, too, and even 
my breast and arms, were evidently gashed and bleeding. 

"Naturally, my first care was for a light. Fumbling 
in my pockets, I found the match-safe, drew out some 
matches, and struck one across the box. Not a spark fol- 
lowed. I struck three more in quick succession, with a 
like result. I was about to drop the fourth match when I 
felt an acute, burning pain in one of my fingers. A dread- 
ful suspicion flashed over me. With feverish haste I 
broke off another match and drew it tremulously across 
the rough end of the box. An instant, and there came 
again that hot, quivering ache, but no gleam of light 
illumined the darkness. The fearful truth could be no 
longer doubted: I was blind ! 

"As the full horror of that thought burst upon me, I 
was for the moment crushed, stunned, bewildered. Blind- 
ness ! Next to insanity or disgrace, the worst affliction 
that could befall any human being. 

"But after that first wild despair the reaction came. 
The desire for life, in the end our strongest attribute, re- 
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asserted itself; and I felt a sudden longing to get away 
from that noxious, smoke-laden atmosphere, and to know 
again the joys of companionship. 

"Slowly, painfully, I struggled to my feet. Then I 
stepped forward weakly, but confidently. Within the 
tunnel I need not hesitate. I had traversed those gloomy 
recesses too often to be handicapped there by tlie absence 
of sight. 

"A few minutes, and a chill gust of wind smote me 
sharply in the face, and I knew that I had reached the 
outer world. That clear, bracing air revived me wonder- 
fully, but at the same time it caused my bleeding wounds 
to ache with a most intense pain. 

"At this juncture a new difficulty arose. The trail 
from our claim to the cabin was so familiar to me that I 
had frequently gone over it on the darkest nights, guided 
only by the feel of the beaten path under my feet. But 
now the whole surface of the ground was covered with 
nearly two feet of snow; and here was I, blioded and help- 
less, with absolutely nothing to direct my footsteps. How- 
ever, I struggled onward as best I might, trusting solely 
to instinct to lead me in the right direction. 

"It is hard enough to walk in a foot or two of soft 
snow even when one is blessed with eye-sight. You can 
readily imagine, then, how much more difficult the process 
was to me in my sorry plight. I was floundering along. 
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my feet becoming heavier and heavier at every step, when 
suddenly, without an instant's warning, the earth seemed 
to open, and I felt myself going swiftly downward. Then, 
with a jar that brought my teeth together with a snap, I 
stopped as abruptly as I had fallen. 

"Thrusting out my hands, I encountered only empty 
space above and below me, excepting a narrow ledge 
which had stayed my descent. Behind me was a solid 
wall. In a moment I realized my position: I had strayed 
from the trail, dropped into an abandoned shaft, and land- 
ed upon a small projection some fifteen feet from the top 
and perhaps forty feet above the bottom of the hole. I 
knew the place well, as my partners and I had once ex- 
amined the shaft with a view to prospecting it. 

"This last and greatest misfortune completely un- 
nerved me. I saw no means of escape. Death awaited 
me whatever way I turned. My only choice lay in the 
manner of my going: I could cling to the ledge until I 
dropped off it from sheer exhaustion; or I could hurl my- 
self at once into eternity. But no I hopeleias as the situa- 
tion was, I could not take my own life ! Bather would I 
linger there, hoping against hope. 

"Thus I waited, while time moved at a snail's pace. 
I had lapsed into a semi-conscious state when the clear 
wintery air was pierced by a sound that awakened every 
nerve and ^^gt ^ ^liriU of terror quivering to my heart, 
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There was no mistaking that uproar: it was the shrill 
barking of a band of coyotes, drawn by the scent of fresh 
blood, and come to seek their prey ! 

''How I endured the agony and suspense of the end- 
less hours which followed, God only knows. Below me 
yawned that fearful abyss; above, those cowardly animals 
lurked and waited. 

''But at last a far different tone was borne to my 
ears — a sound which caused me to turn my head upward 
in silent thanksgiving. I heard the voices of Drake 
and Alton. I answered, and, following their commands, 
grasped a rope which I felt swing against me, slipped the 
loop under my arm-pits, and a moment later I was drawn 
upward to life and freedom. 

"Of the long trip on a sled over those hills of snow 
and of the subsequent journey by stage and train to my 
destination, I need not tell. But here I am— alive, it is 
true; but doomed to spend my remaining years in a ^orldl 
where I can nev^r look upon the face of a friend." 



When Minnie Went to School 

( A Story for Very Little Folks. ) 

It was Friday morning, and the Dalton children were 

getting ready for school. Little Minnie was the busiest of 

them all; that is, she was busy chattering and mama was 

doing the rest. For you see, Minnie was only four years 
old, and to-day was to be her first visit to a real school. 

Brother Bob and sister Alice, twelve and ten years of age, 

had often promised to take her to school with them, and 

now she was really going. 

**0 mama I is my hair 'most combed ? I guess the 
teacher '11 be s'prised when she sees me comin*. Can I 
take my dinner in a basket all by myself, like Bobbie and 
Alice does ? Ouch ! that hurts I '* 

"Well, dear, I can't help pulling a little when you 
jerk your head so," said mama. "Yes, you may take your 
lunch all by yourself, as brother and sister do." 
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'Goody, goody I " cried Minnie, clapping her hands 
and almost falling off mama's lap. 

''Minnie, you must sit still, or 111 never get through," 
said mama. 

But at last the task was finished, the luncheons were 
put up, and the children started. 

The Daltons lived on a farm in the Sierra Nevada foot- 
hills, which means the hills close to the great Sierra Ne- 
vada mountains in California. 

Before long they came in sight of the school-house, 
on the side of a high hill, with trees all about. There 
were a great many girls and boys, of various sizes, in 
the yard. Some were playing, and others were sitting on 
the porch and under the trees, talking. 

"Hello, Alice I" "Hello, Rob !'* several of the children 
called; and as the new-comers approached, they were soon 
in the midst of a group of noisy boys and girls, all chat- 
tering at once. 

"Hello, little girl I what's your name ? " "Is this 
your sister, Alice ? " "O girls, isn*t she sweet I " Then a 
boy laughed and said, "No, she's sour as vinegar." An- 
other boy said teasinglj', "Oh my, isn't she cute ! " and he 
reached over and pulled a little curl which hung in front 
of one ear. 

Poor little Minnie was so bewildered by the noise that 
she was almost ready to cry. But Bob said crossly to the 
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teasing boy, "Let my sister alone ! " while Alice put her 
arms about the little girl and said tenderly, "Don't cry, 
darling. Don't notice those horrid old boys. They're 
just as bad as they can be." To the other girls she said, 
"Yes, this is my little sister, Minnie." 

Soon the bell rang and everyone went into the school- 
house, where there were long, double desks for the little 
children, and big, single ones for the large boys and girls. 
And there were black-boards and colored maps and pictures 
upon the walls, and a great many other things besides. 

The teacher tapped a little bell on her own desk and 
everybody sat down. Then the teacher noticed Minnie, 
and she came down and kissed her and said, "What a dear 
little girl ! Is she your sister, Alice ? Are you coming to 
school, dearie ?" And Minnie spoke up quickly and said» 
"Yes, Sir," instead of "Yes, Ma'am. ' Then you ought to 
have heard the children laugh. 

After awhile Alice's class was called. Then little 
Minnie did a funny thing. When she saw Alice go up 
with the class, ehe went, too, and sat down on the bench, 
feeling as big as anyone. 

The children laughed, and one mischievous boy threw 
a spit-ball, which hit Minnie on the head. And Minnie 
cried "Oh I " right out loud, and the boys and girls laughed 
louder than ever. Even the teacher smiled at that, but she 
made the boy bring up his book and stand in the corner. 
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The class began to read. The lesson was about Blun- 
der, the boy who went to look for the **wishing-gate", 
but who failed to find it because he didn't use his eyes as 
a wide-awake little bov should. Minnie was so interested 
in the story that she forgot where she was and said aloud, 
"Oh, wasn't he a goosie I" Of course everybody laughed; 
and Minnie, thinking that she must be a very funny little 
girl to make people feel so jolly, laughed herself as loudly 
as anybody. 

The reading over, the teacher asked some questions 
about the story. That didn't interest Minnie very much. 
She looked up and caught the boy in the corner mak- 
ing faces at her over his shoulder. Minnie giggled, and 
the teacher, who seemed to hear and see everything, 
turned to the boy and said, **Henry, you may remain in 
the school-room during recess." 

In a few minutes the little ones, among whom was 
Alice, went out to play. At first they played "lady," a 
game which moht little girls like. Then the small boys 
came and everybody joined in a lively game of tag. 

Soon school was called again, and then came the noon 
hour, when Minnie ate her luncheon with the other girls 
beneath one of the big pine trees on the playground. 

How Minnie enjoyed it all I And yet when school 
was dismissed and the long w*alk was over, it was a very 
tired little girl who climbed upon mama's lap, threw her 
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arms around her neck, and kissed her again and again. 

"My little girl can't guess how lonesome mama has 
been to-day," said Mrs. Dalton. "But how do you like 
going to school, darling?" 

"O mama," said Minnie, "I had the bestest time ! We 
played lady, an' I was the little girl, an' we played tag, 
an' I hurted my knee — see, mama — an' a big boy made 
faces and made me laugh, an' — an' — but, O mama, I want 
to stay at home with you and papa." 



A Girl Of The Sierras. 

"I don't see what we are going to do," Mrs. Wallace 
said despairingly, after she had tip- toed her way out of 
the silent bedroom and closed the door softly behind her. 

"Isn't he any better ?" asked seventeen-year-old Doris, 
who stood at the sink finishing the dinner dish-washing 
which had been interrupted three hours before when Mr. 
Wallace staggered in from the forest — where he had been 
cutting wood — and dropped in a dead faint on the kitchen 
floor. 

Mrs. Wallace and Doris were alone with the two little 
ones, Buth and Elwin. But they had managed somehow 
to revive the stricken husband and father and help him in- 
to his bed. Soon afterward he had fallei^ into a (semi- 
conscious state from which all efforts to arouse bim had 
proved unavailing. 

"I am afraid npt," said Mrs. Wallace in reply to her 
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daughter's inquiry. "I can't see any change whatever. 
Oh, if Fred were only here !" 

Fred, the oldest of the family, was working at a log- 
ging camp twelve miles away. Mr. Wallace was a pros- 
perous farmer who owned a large fruit and stock ranch in 
the Sierran foot-hills. He had always been an untiring 
worker; and even after Fortune had favored his industry 
he had evidently never considered the advisability of tak- 
ing life any easier. The older son and daughter greatly 
resembled their father in that respect. Yet Mr. Wallace 
was kind and indulgent to those of his household, and had 
never made any unreasonable demands upon their strength. 

Doris worked in silence for a few minutes. She was 
a pretty girl, with large hazel eyes, brown hair, a shapely 
neck, and a round, sweet face unmarred by evil thoughts 
or deeds. Her plump arms, fully exposed by the roUed-up 
sleeves, were sinewy from toil and tanned by exposure to 
the outdoor air which every true country girl loves. 

Her task ended, Doris took off her apron, hung it up, 
and announced tersely: 

"Mama, I'm going after Dr. Rowland." 

"But, my dear — " Mrs. Wallace began, but her daugh- 
ter interrupted with a firm "Now, mama Wallace, no 

objections, please. For I'm going, and that's all there is 
to it. " 

"My dear, listen to reason. How can you go when. 
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Teddy, your own horse, is still so lame he can scarcely 
walk, while Fred has his saddle-horse up at the mill, and 
the only other ones safe to ride are away off in Denton's 
pasture^ the other side of town ? And it's fifteen miles if 
you drive in the buggy around the road to Deer Plat." 

*'I don't intend to drive," said Doris. ''It's not more 
than five miles across the trail." 

''But you're not going to walk I " gasped Mrs. Wallace. 

"Yes, mother dear, I certainly am," Doris answered 
with a laugh. " Why not ? " 

" Through that wild country, and after night, too!" 
cried her mother. "It's nearly six o'clock now, and it 
would be dark before you got half way to town. Why, 
Doris, it's impossible ! " 

"Why, mama/' Doris laughed, "I beg your pardon; 
but it isn't impossible. I shall take a lantern and Fred's 
little '22' rifle to scare away the bugaboos, and I'll have 
the joUiest kind of a tramp." Then she added seriously 
and with a suggestion of tears in her voice: "0 mama, do 
you imagine I'd stop to think of my own comfort when 
poor, darling papa is lying there so helpless, and maybe 
will die if we do not get the doctor here to-night." 

And with a half-sob the mother answered: "Well, 
dearie, I suppose there's no other way. But I do hate 
to have you go." 

"Don't you worry, mother dear," Doris returned 
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cheerily, a sunny smile gleaming through her moistened 
lashes. "There's nothing to hurt me. Why, Fred and I 
walked over to town several times last spring after the 
mail. I know every foot of the way; I can't get lost." 

And without more ado she hurried upstairs. Coming 
down a few minutes afterward, attired in her short khaki 
walking suit and leggins, heavier shoes, and a dark cap, 
she secured a lantern and her brother's small rifle from 
their accustomed places and announced that she was 
ready to start. 

"Good-by, mama," she said, with a fervent kiss. 
"Now, don't be troubling yourself about me. The doctor 
and I will be back before you know it;" and hastily kiss- 
ing the little ones, she hurried off. 

"Good-by, dearie; and may God keep you," Mrs. 
Wallace called after her. 

It was an ideal time for walking: one of those clear, 
exhilarating November evenings which California always 
sees after her first autumn rains. Doris, striding along 
with the graceful, buoyant step of normal girlhood, in- 
wardly felt the beauty of it all. 

A few minutes' walking brought her to the brow of 
the canyon-side. From here the trail wound its tortuous 
way among the pines down a wild, rugged slope to the 
Cosumnes river, half a mile below. 

And now the abruptness of the descent, together with 
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the dry pine needles which covered the path, made one's 
footing somewhat uncertain and difficult. But Doris had 
traversed these wooded hills since early childhood. 
Though she trod the slippery trail more carefully at this 
point, she hardly slackened speed. 

Meanwhile night was fast falling. By the time Doris 
had reached the river and crossed the immense log which 
served as a foot-bridge, it was almost dark. Then, as she 
began the long, steep ascent from the opposite bank, along 
a trail overshadowed by high8ig*kt bushes and still loftier 
trees, naturally her first thought was of the lantern. 

But she stopped with a quick exclamation of dismay. 

In the hurry of her departure from home she had 
had forgotten to bring any matches. 

For a moment she was in a quandary. The prospect 
of a four-mile tramp in the dark through that lonely wil- 
derness was anything but cheering. Most girls would 
have weakened and turned back. But Doris was not an 
ordinary girl. She thought of her father, and that was 
enough. She would go on. 

Accordingly, she resumed her walk with a light, 
rapid stride which soon carried her a considerable distance 
up the hill. But it had grown very dark. The path was 
no longer visible. In some places its course was marked 
only by the black patches of brush along its sides; else- 
where the feel of the worn ground underfoot was the 
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pedestrian's sole guide. But long acquaintance with 
mountain trails had bred familiarity, and Doris tramped 
onward without faltering. 

Below her the canyon was one vast abyss of pitchy 
darkness; on the farther side the horizon-line alone indi- 
cated that another hill existed. But over all arched the 
wonderful, starlit blue of a California sky. 

Far away she could hear the waters of the river falling 
in a narrow cascade to the rocks beneath. Occasionally ' 
the call of a solitary night-hawk echoed weirdly through 
the gloom; the ever-present insects droned on monoton- 
ously; while in the towering pines above the breeze kept 
up a gentle murmuring. 

Suddenly Doris grew conscious of another sound, a 
strange one, as of a stealthy foot-fall in the path a few 
rods behind. A thrill of fear quivered through her. 
Afraid to look back, and forgetting the steepness of the 
ascent, she quickened her pace into almost a run. Imme- 
diately that soft, furtive tapping of feet below her became 
louder and more rapid. And then her heart beat wildly 
at the thought which leaped into her brain. She cast a 
swift, frightened look over her shoulder. 

Out of the night, but a short distance away, two fear- 
some, glowing orbs of light were moving toward her, their 
motion showing that a large but agile body was the pro- 
pelling force. Doris went cold with terror. The worst 
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was confirmed; the animal was undoubtedly one of the 
panther species, in Western parlance a "California lion." 

She thought of the rifle. But no ! a little "22" bul- 
let was too small for such game; to fire would be to take 
desperate chances, with the odds ten to one against suc- 
cess. A mountain lion as a rule seeks no quarrel with 
humankind, but in rare instances one has been known to 
grow bold from hunger. 

Only an instant she hesitated. Fear giving her 
strength, she dashed at incredible speed up that rugged 
slope. She felt that she was running for her life now. 

Was she a coward ? No. Many a stronger being of 
that other sex which vaunts its fancied superiority has al- 
lowed fright to unnerve him completely under similar cir- 
cumstances. Terror is an emotion which often comes un- 
bidden to the bravest among us. 

But it was impossible long to continue that killing 
pace over such a course. Presently her labored breathing 
and the sharp pain in her sides warned her to desist. She 
dropped panting to the ground. 

For a moment she lay there, too near exhaustion to 
think of anything but rest. Then, naturally, she lifted 
her head to look for her enemy. And again she discerned 
those dreadful eyes, shining like embers in the darkness. 
But they were not moving forward as when she first saw 
them. Apparently the panther had stopped when she did, 
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and now stood quietly, waiting for her to proceed. 

Fascinated, though every nerve was trembling, she 
was at first unable to divert her gaze. But realization of 
her danger speedily aroused her, and with a bound she was 
once more afoot and gliding up the height. 

Conscious only of her peril, for a brief interval Doris 
managed to sustain the unnatural exertion of that fearful 
race. But every muscle seemed stiffening, and throat and 
nostrils fairly auhed from those jerky, violent respirations. 
Yet still she persisted. Momentarily the girl seemed pos- 
sessed of superhuman endurance, for she kept pounding 
doggedly onward in a steady, mechanical trot even after 
her brain had become dazed from sheer weariness. Then, 
without warning, her knees gave way and she fell, ex- 
hausted, at the summit of the hill. The sharp crash of 
breaking glass at that instant awoke her half-dormant 
faculties, and she sat up with a start. 

But again from below sounded that creeping, muffled 
tread. Instinctively Doris reached for the rifle. She 
found it, but her fingers also encountered the frame of her 
lantern, its globe shattered into fragments. Unconsciously 
she had held on to that useful article throughout her flight. 

And. at this juncture, for a third time those fiery eyes 
pierced the gloom. But instead of fleeing as before, 
Doris, forgetting the risk, quickly raised the rifle to her 
shoulder, aimed carefully, and fired. A shrill cry of pain 
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and rage, frightfully human-like, followed the report; and 
then Doris heard the sound of a heav}' body crashing 
through the underbrush far down the canyon-side. 

The sensation of relief was ineffable; and Doris, whose 
nervous, sensitive temperament had been most severely 
tried, broke down and wept like a child. But a minute 
or two later she was laughing inwardly at her own folly. 

Now that it was all over, she suddenly realized that 
she had acted very foolishly. She knew that she could 
not have escaped the panther if it had really tried to over- 
take her; yet she had come near to killing herself in a 
mad flight up that long, steep, and rugged hill. 

However, she must not sit there any longer. She was 
cold, for her garments were wet with perspiration. So she 
arose, picked up the rifle and broken lantern and trudged 
wearily onward. 

Shortly before eight o'clock she stood on the doctor's 
porch at Deer Flat. Dr. Rowland, opening the front door 
in response to her knock, started back in surprise at the 
weary, forlorn-looking figure before him. 

"Why, Doris Wallace, how in creation did you get 
here I And what have you been doing ? But come in, 
come in. You look tired to death." 

The Doctor's wife, a sweet-faced woman, young 
despite her seventy years, welcomed Doris cordially. 
And both ^stei^ecj wpnderingly to the girl's recital of 
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her adventures. 

**My child, you're a heroine, sure enough," Dr. Row- 
land said heartily. Then he added, "I'll get ready at once 
and go oyer to your place horse-back." 

"Have you an extra horse for me. Doctor ?" Doris 
asked. "I don't feel as if I could walk back to-night." 

"My dear girl!" exclaimed the old man, **you must not 
think of going home to-night, worn out as you are. Stay 
with Mrs. Rowland and I'll take you home tomorrow." 

"O Doctor, no, no!" cried Doris tearfully, "I can't 
stay. Besides, I'm all right; a little tired, that's all. 
Thank you very, very much; but I must go home to dear 
papa. Please, please, Doctor." 

"Well, well, my dear," the Doctor answered in soothing 
tones, "if that's the way you feel about it, of course you 
shall go. I have an extra saddle-horse here that will just 
suit you." 

When Doris and the Doctor reached the Wallace 
homestead, it was found that Mr. Wallace was suffering 
from symptoms of typhoid fever. But Doctor Rowland,^ 
thanks to Doris, had been called just in time to check the 
disease and thus save the patient from a long, and perhapsi 
fatal illness. Mr, Wallace often reminds Doris that he 
owes his life solely to her courage and loyalty. 

At such times Doris throws her arms about her 
father's neck, kisses him, and whispers, the while hei; 
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eyes are bright with tears: 

''Dear papa, I'd go through that awful night again — 
yes, a thousand times — for your sake ! " 
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COMPANIONSHIP. 

The day is o'er. The cricket's trill 

Sounds cheerily without; 
But silent is my hearth, and chill — 

No forms are roundabout. 

Yet not alone am I to-night, 
For shapes unseen are here; 

Upborne by airy pinions light, 
They drift from ev'rywhere. 

Dear phantoms of my little friends ! 

Dim emblems of a love 
That to mine earthly spirit lends 

A halo from abovel 

I see no more the lonely hearth, 
Nor 'moan my cheerless lot; 

Encompassed by the children's mirth, 
My sorrows are forgot. 

Forgotten are the cares of life 
And man's inhuman wiles; 

For naught may be of sin or strife 
Where holy childhood smiles! 

So, as the evening shadows fall, 

I sit in calm content, 
Grateful to the King of All 

Who hath such blessings sent. 

And what if thoughtless men deride 

My life upon the hill? 
I heed them not, for at my side 

The children linger still. 
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AIR-CASTLES. 

Years agone, when Life was beaming 

And Fate looked kindly on you and me, 
Oft we sat together, dreaming 

Of that future when we should be 
Men of high and kingly station, 

Dwelling in mansions bright wit'h gold; 
Helping to guide the steps of a nation; 

Masters of power and fame untold. 

Comrade mine, the years are going, 

Time has shattered our boyhood's dream; 
Into the future we come, unknowing, 

Yet, O friend of oldl I deem 
If we would see our castles growing 

On a foundation firm and sure. 
We must remember that work, not blowing, 

Builds the mansions that will endure. 
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ENDEAVOR. 

The honest, sturdy phrase, *^1 can," 

Upheld by force of will. 
Would bring you farther up the hill 

Than any aid of man. 




=^53«^ 
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EUGENE FIELD. 

Thy kindly heart is still and cold, 
Thy sweet voice hushed; and yet 

The padence of those songs of old 
The years will not forget. 

We hear again the glad refrain 
From merry childhood's bower, 

With baply a saddened minor strain 
That tells of darkened hour. 

Now, tripping to the music sweet, 

A band of fairies come: 
And at the sound of little feet 

Each impious tongue grows dumb: 

The fire of passion dies within 

And sordid cares depart; 
For only he who conquers sin 

May see a child's pure heart. 

Laureate of youthful days I 
While at thy shrine we bend 

Too well we ken our humble praise^. 
Can naught of greatness lend. 

Deathless as the skies above 

Shall be thy sacred name; 
He who has the children's love 

Can ask no greater fame. 
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WAR. 

The nation's boast — I beard it then 
In the wake of that bursting shell: 

The groaning of torn and bleeding men 
In the land where Lawton fell! 

The glory of war! Behold its light 
Where suffering comrades moan, 

Where the soldier dies in the lonely night 
And a mother weeps alone. 

"A victory won," the papers said. 

But not unto us revealed 
The vultures gloating o'er the dead 

Upon that conquered field ! 

We did not see, in surge on surge 
Of battle charge, the ranks of Hate! 

The morrow came with wailing dirge 
And plaint of homes made desolate. 
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CONTENTMENT. 

When my work is o'er, I walk alone, 
With never a step to greet my own; 
Aye by an alien hearth I dwell; 
But children love me and all is well. 

What to me is your sordid gold, 
Tarnished with vices manifold ? 
All the millions by greed defiled 
Are but dross compared to a little child. 

What care I that you slander and sneer? 
None but the guilty have cause to fear. 
Your praise or your censure is one to me 
When a little girl nestles upon my knee, 

When a little girl's arms about me twine. 
And a little girl's cheek is pressed to mine. 
By a child's sweet faith are the slurs decried; 
The children know, and I'm satisfied. 

And the world and its coldness fade away 
As darkness flees tit the break of day; 
And the sun is shining on hill and dell: 
The children love me, so all is well. 
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